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FIRE-PROOF CEILINGS. 

We some time since stated, that a new kind of fire- 
proof had been adopted in the new Night 
Asylum. fer the Houseless-Poor. Although the ra- 
tionale of this most useful invention, or adoption, 
of a wellknown principle was familiar to us, we 
did not think ourselves warranted in hazarding the 
least expense, until we had seen the theory corro- 
borated by a practical experiment. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW PROCESS. 
“1 2 3 4 5 
B = a = wo rear) B 
Keidiil | | | litcidind 

AA may represent the ceiling of a room, made of 
plates of sheet iron, instead of laths and plaster. 
The iron plates are supported by slender iron rods, 
(represented by perpendicular lines,) which are in- 
serted into the joists (1 2 3 4 5) above, as may be 
easily understood by the rough sketch annexed. 

If a fire take place in the room thus provided 
with a plate iron ceiling, however full of combusti- 
bles it may be, the flames will not communicate to 
the floor (B B) of the room above, although the 
plate ceiling may be red hot. 

Those who have neither seen the actual experi- 
ments made, which we have witnessed, nor have 
teflected much upon the principle of the phenome. 
non, will naturally suppose that the upright rods 
connecting the plate ceiling below with the juists 
above would become red hot, as well as the plate 
ceiling to which they are attached ;—it is otherwise, 
however; nor is the circumstance difficult to account 
for by reasoning and analogy. 

That the connecting rods between the plate ceil- 
ing and the joists will become warm cannot be 
denied; but they will not become so hot, under 
any circumstances, as to endanger the floor (B B) 
of the room above. 

We shall presently illustrate this, by a very sim- 
ple, but not, as we presume, a very familiar experi- 
ment; as many persons to whom we have men- 
tioned it were previously unacquainted with it. 

Before we proceed to our illustration, we should 
state, that the reason why the upright connecting 








of the rarefaction of the air, occasioned by the fire 
below) there is a constant stream of cold air rushing 
in between the plate ceiling (A A) and the floor 
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rods comparatively cool. It is on this principle that 
a wire hanging-guard, used in children’s nurseries, 
never becomes very warm, although it is in imme- 
diate contact with the bars of the grate, which are 
quite hot. 

The experiment to which we have adverted, as 
illustrative of this phénomenon, is so very simple, 
that any person may make it with very little prepa- 
ration. He has only to hold a piece of writing 
paper over a lighted candle, at a small distance 
from the apex of the flame,—when the paper will 
be instantly ignited, if no precaution be taken to 
prevent its taking fire; but if the person making 
the experiment continue blowing with his breath 
upon the upper surface of the paper, he will find 
that it will resist the flame a considerable time. 

A neater way of making the experiment is to 
place a piece of writing paper (without crease or 
break in it) over the shade of a reading lamp, so 
that the paper lie horizontal and flat; then, before 
the flame of the lamp has time to communicate with 
the paper, take a pair of bellows, and keep blowing 
uninterruptedly on the upper surface of the paper, 
when it will neither be consumed, nor much, if at 
all, injured. 

The application of the experiment must be so ob- 
vious as to require little explanation. The iron 
plate ceiling (A A) may be considered as the sheet 
of paper; the fire in the chamber as the candle, 
while the current of cold air rushing in between the 
ceiling and the floor above is exactly analagous to the 
stream of air from the bellows; the consequence is, 
that the iron connecting rod, constantly surrounded 
by fresh streams of cold air, never can become hot, 
as the heat is carried off 4s quickly as it is generated. 
Whilst we were writing the foregoing remarks, a 
thought occurred to us, which may be worth taking 
into further consideration, in connexion with this 
most important subject. 

In warehouses, &¢c, to which the fire-proof ceilings 
may be applied, a smal] trap door might be made in 
the upper floor, (B B,) into which water might be 
poured when the room below was on fire. The water, 
by coming in contact with the hot iron plates of the 
ceiling below, would he instantly converted into 
vapour, and, passing off in that form, would carry 
off a great deal of heat along with it. 

In conclusion, we ought to state that the experi- 
ment which was made in the yard of the Asylum 
for the Houseless Poor was practical proof that the 
theory we have laid down will bear the test of 
practice. 
course, taken to extinguish the flames, and if pos- 
sible, to remove the combustible articles which it 
may contain; but in the experiment to which we 
have just adverted, the chamber was completely 
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When a room is on fire, means are, of | of ease. 


the iron-plate ceiling was red hot. Thus the fire, 
instead of being checked by the application of wa- 
ter, was purposely encouraged, and yet under these 
circumstances the experiment completely succeeded. 
To convey some idea of the vast importance of 
this mode of rendering premises fire-proof we need 
only add, that if the room in which the remarkable 
fire which consumed our Geree warehouses had 
been thus secured, that dreadful catastrophe would 
unquestionably have been averted. + 








THE TRAVELLER. 








LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


(Continued from page 131.) 
THE RIVER HOOGHLEY. 

Dear C.—On consulting with the pilot we found 
the ship’s passage up the river was likely to be a 
very tedious one, and therefore transferred our bed- 
ding and a stock of provisions to two panchwahs, 
(native boats,) and at six in the evening commenced 
our passage to Calcutta. The first tide only carried 
us as far as Kedgeree, a village at the mouth of the 
river, and the station of the harbour-master. Here 
we moored the boats, and proceeded to the residence 
of a gentleman with whom one of our passengers 
was intimately acquainted. He gave us a very cor- 
dial reception, and invited us to stay supper; in 
short, he appeared so well pleased with our com- 
pany and we with our entertainment that we sat 
chatting the best part of the night, and until the 
boats, Calcutta, and every thing connected with our 
journey, was well nigh washed away with libations 
of whiskey punch. The Serang (head boatman,) 
however, roused us about an hour before day-light 
and we got under weigh again. ‘The Hooghley here 
flows in a wide and majestic stream, but the coun- 
try is wholly barren of interest, unless it be in those 
peculiar characteristics of Indian scenery which 
form so striking a contrast to that of “ merrie Eng- 
lande,”’—a solemnity that chills, a grandeur that 
oppresses. 

A panchwah is a vehicle of conveyance constructed 
without any reference to European habits, and I 
soon found that amongst many other new things I had 
to study a variety of new postures, a task to which 
my muscles yielded a rather unwilling obedience. 
The boats being decked fore and aft, there was no 
way of disposing of one’s legs to procure any sort 
To stand up was impossible, on account of 
the awning, and to do without the awning was im- 
possible on account of the sun in the day, and the 
dew in the night; so that we could only roll to and 
fro, and comfort each other with sympathetic groans. 
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We could only proceed with thé flood tide, and 
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which we bore very impatiently; but now we were 
glad enough before long to see the Serang pull in- 
shore in order to procure a little relaxation for our 
aching bones. We beguiled the period of our detention 
by rambling amongst the clusters of mud huts, which 
here serve for the habitations of men, gratifying the 
cupidity of the inhabitants by purchasing a few 
fowls, a little rice, fruit, fish, or whatever they had to 
sell. Of all modes of Kraffic, they delight most in 
that of barter. An old man, who might very well 
have passed in England for the living skeleton, came 
up to me, and offered me a monkey, a parrot, and 
a bag of cowries (small shells used to represent 
divisions of the smaller coins,) in exchange for my 
watch, chain, and seals. One of our boatmen told 
me that he wanted them to decorate an image of 
some deity, for he was descended from a Brahman, 
and considered the parson, doctor, and lawyer of 
the settlement. The poor fellow came again as we 
were stepping into the boat, and offered a bag of 
rice and nine fowls to boot; but it would not do, 
and he went away in despair. 

On the second day of our departure from the ship, 
we approached an elegant bungalow (villa,) at a 
place called Budg-Budg, the residence of a merchant 
of Calcutta, to whom one of our passengers had let- 
ters of introduction. His friend, being at home, 
politely sent a message to the boats requesting our 
company to “tiffin,” (lunch) a compliment which 
was particularly grateful just then, for we were 
heartily tired of curry and rice for breakfast, and 
rice and curry for dinner. We received a welcome 
from Mr. —— and his charming family, which, in 
hospitality, was truly English; but my impressions 
from this my first acquaintance with Asiatic customs 
was by no means an agreeable one. First impres- 
sions may be often erroneous, but I haye always 
thought them more likely to arrive at the truth than 
subsequent ones, because they are in general so 
much more forcible. Now, you need not hold up 
your finger. I know you are going to say something 
about prejudice, I tell you I have often wandered 
into a wrong path by forgetting or disregarding my 
first impressions. There was a languor and lassi- 
tude in the manners and even in the conversation 
of the family I was speaking of, which plainly told 
me that they were not much accustomed to help 
themselves. Some allowance is, of course, due to 
the influence of climate, What sort of allowance? 
Pity.—One thing proved to me that it is easy for 
the mind to accommodate itself to circumstances 
which it cannot escape from, but which, in distant 
contemplation, appear revolting and irreconcileable. 
1 beheld native servants dressed, or rather not 
dressed, in the costume of the country, attending 
upon European females, and the idea of indelicacy 
never once occurred tome. After a delicious repast, 
made more so by those attentions which the softer 
scx, so gracefully bestow, our host conducted us over 
his garden and pleasure grounds, In the former, 
we were not sorry to find many of our English fruits 
and vegetables flourishing Juxuriantly. In a seques- 
tered part of the latter, on a gentle eminence over. 
looking a small tank, we observed a beautiful mar- 
ble tablet. On approaching it, the Latin inscrip- 
tion described it to be a tribute to the memory of a 
valued friend of our host, who had died in Calcutta 
a few years previously. 

Qur Serang abruptly dispelled the charm that 
held us lingering in this delightful retreat, and on 


returning to the boats, we found that we had been 


beguiled of an hour of the flood. Darkness fell 
upon us long before we reached Calcutta, and I was 
thus disappointed of a fine coup d’eil of this mag- 
nificent city, which opens upon the traveller at a 
winding of the river, called Garden Reach. 

We landed at a friend’s house, opposite to the 
town, at two in the morning. His own family was 
numerous, and his house not an hotel, so that he 
was hardly prepared for an influx almost as unce- 
remonious as a military billet. We cast lots for the 
vacant beds, and the unlucky portion of the party 
betook themselves to sofas, much to the satisfaction 
of the mosquitos, to whom their fresh blood was, no 
doubt, a most sumptuous banquet. L. 
a __ 
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"THE NEGRO ‘SLAVE; 
A TALE. 


ADDRESSED TO THE WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“1am a slave—a favoured slave at best.” 
Byron. 
’ —i— 
(Concluded from owr last.) 
— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Could the pampered sons of luxury and indulgence pur- 
chase the happier birthright of the poor—healtb, untainted 
by hereditary disease—what sums of money would pass 
into the abodes of the destitute and the needy! 

How much would Herbert Graham at this time have 
given, to free his house and family from the contagion of 
@ fatal disorder. The small-pox had made its appearance 
amongst his domestics; and he, the proud husband, the 
happy father, the powerful inheritor of a rich domain, was 
tossing on a restless bed; at times longing for the cool 
breezes of his native country, at times wishing that he 
could change situations with his meanest slave. Those 
who had any hope of escape fled with the first alarm, 
amongst whom were his wife and children; and now, so 
few were left, and those so helpless, that Manayma was 
again called in to assist, and it became her appointed task 
to attend in the sick chamber of her master. What a 
change was here! The man for whom she had toiled at 
such a humble distance, that if ever he stooped to notice 
her it was an honour to be dwelt upon for months, now 
begged from her hands a drop of water to cool his burning 
lips. The stately mansion to which she had cast her won- 
dering eyes, and regarded as the favoured abode of happi- 
ness and peace—where grief could never come, nor weari- 
ness, nor wrong—that stately mansion now resounded 
with the groans of feverish agony, and the restless ravings 
of delirium ! 

Herbert Graham had yet some moments of rational 
reflection, in which he felt most painfully his deserted 
condition, and wondered how his wife could leave him; 
but these lucid moments became less frequent, and a long 
interval of senseless wandering ensued, during which 
Manayma never left his bed-side, 

The day most critical in this disorder arrived; and the 
faithful slave watched him with the anxiety of a mother, 
a sister, a wife—no! his wife was enjoying the caresses of 
her children, in a cool and commodious apartment, with 
ever and anon a glance in the mirror at those charms which 
she had fortunately preserved ftom the ravages of s0 foul 
a plague. 

Manayina stood half concealed behind the curtains of 
her master's bed, in silent and speectiless agony ; for the 
evening was fast coming, and she thought his breathing 
became more difficult; his ¢ye more glazed and death-like. 
In his voice, however, there was hope; for though still 





strange and unnatural in sound, he spoke rationally, and 





asked, more quietly than he had ever done before, who 
wasintheroom. ‘It is I,’’ said Manayma, now ven. 
turing to stand before him. ‘* Manayma! my poor slave t 
have all left me but you?” The slave explained, and 
apologized, in her artless manner, for the absence of hig 
usual attendants. ‘* This is a dreadful sickness; my 
mistress is young and healthy; besides, she has the chil. 
dren to take care of ; I, youknow, have nothing.” * You 
say right, my poor friend, you have indeed nothing: and 
who has been to blame?” ‘Oh! no blame at all, 
did not speak for that. Only, that it is the more fit that } 
should come and stay with you.” ‘It is the more ft 
that you should leave me,” replied her now penitent and 
suffering master; ‘* but let me have air!.air! Ande 
raise my pillow—and attend well to what I say, for I am 
dying.”” Manayma faithfully obeyed ; she raised hig 
head, and resting his throbbing temples on her arm, threw 
back the curtains. The first wandering breeze of night 
flew into that close and heated room, but it bore neither 
health nor healing on its wings. ‘I am dying!” eon 
tinued Herbert Graham; ‘and oh! what a fearful thing 
it is to leave the world without time, without power to 
think !” ‘* There was once a good man,” said Manayma, 
** came to me, and told me a great many wonderful things, 
which he said would make'me happy when J died ; I wish 
I could send’ for him now, that he might’ tell them to 
you.” But her master shook his head; arid answered, 
‘* All these things iave IT known from my youth.” ‘ And 
yet you are not happy!” Happy! No: the moumful 
spectacle before her presented as great a contrast’ to any 
thing like happiness as can well be imagined. A man in 
the prime of life, and surrounded by all its blessings, 
struggling, with fainter and fainter efforts, against a 
mortal disease; a disease not only to be dreaded from its 
frequent fatality, its rapid and sure contagion, and loath. 
some disfigurement of the human countenance,-—but from 
the fearful apprehension and distressing anxiety of mind 
by which it is attended, and which, in the present instance, 
were more agonizing to the affectionate nurse than all 
other symptoms of her master’s approaching dissolytion. 
In vain he called for his servatits, his wife, his childtén, 
exclaiming, with impatience, ‘Is there ho one to bear 
witness that Herbert Graham died upon the boom of hid 
slave, when his own wife had forsaken him!” In vain 
Manayma tried to sooth his troubled spirit; he neither 
understood nor heeded her gentle words, until at last the 
energy of expiring nature being exhausted, he fell back 
on his pillow, and with a few scarcely articulate expres. 
sions of kindaess and gratitude to the faithful creature 
who had never left him, quietly breathed his last, sup- 
ported by the arms of his slave. 

To ‘the house appointed for all living’? Herbert Gra- 
ham was followed by a numerous train of mourners and 
dependants, and buried with the full pomp of funeral 
ceremony; while his slave Manayma sickened in her 
silent home with the same dreadful malady which’ had 
brought her master to the grave. But what was death to 
her who had nothing in life to lose? Death had no tere 
rors for her to whom the opening of the gates of ‘etetnity 
were now beginning to unfold the glories of that habita- 
tion ** not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The good missionary who had first attempted to raise 
her thoughts above the gloomy path she was doomed to 
tread in this life, was now the only friend who came to 
cheer her solitude ;-and if his labours had needed any 
further reward than an approving conscience, he might 
have sought and found it in the awakened hopes, the 
ardent zeal, and the simple faith of this poor negto 
woman. With these hopes, aspiring to a blessed fiimor- 
tality, and fowrided upon the ptomises of the Scriptures, 
she died;—and she too was carried to the grave; but 


"without even the outward show of mourning and lamenta- 


tion. 

Not far asunder slept the master and the slave. He 
had a stately monument to inform posterity that the 
mouldering dust beneath once possessed a name distin- 
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eatnursianinae 
guished for virtues nowhere else recorded, and not other- 
wise remembered ;—-she had a green covering of weeds 
and turf, telling no tale except that the ** poor inhabitant 
below” was fit only to be forgotten. He had lived through 
a life of ease and plenty, honoured, flattered, and beloved ; 
his rich possessions had never been swept away by the 
whirlwind or the tempest; his hopes and pleasures had 
never been laid waste by disappointment or sorrow t-=she 
had toiled on through years of cheerless servitude, alone 
and miserable, in the midst of a fertile and populous 
jsland, suffering without pity, labouring without reward. 
He had been early instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and died under the intolerable burden of these 
doctrines forgotten or abused 3—-while she had never 
known them till her dying hour, and then a light broke in 
upon her long night of darkness, separating, the chaos of 
her mind, and revealing to her awakened soul the glories 
of a blessed immortality. 

How different had been their lot in life! and yet the 
game terrible disease was the messenger of death to both. 
Both were inclosed in the same earth, and the same feet 
trod heedlessly beside the marble monument of the West 
India planter and the. grass-covered tomb of the negro 


slave. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Gentle reader! if you have found any thing in the 
simple history of this obscure individual to interest your 
feelings, know. tbat, amongst 800,000 of the people 
of Africa now held in bondage in the West Indies, a situs 
ation such as has here been described must be esteemed 
most fortunate and happy. If you have thought with 
compassion of the bereaved mother in her solitary hut, 
think (if you can bear to think) of those scenes of wretched. 
ness and debauchery which must be the consequence of a 
mass of human creatures being congregated together, with- 
out instruction, without the laws that regulate civilized life, 
trampled upon, despised, and chained down to the dark. 
ness and drudgery of brutes. 

When the friends of the abolition of slavery arose, and 
the cry of liberty was heard throughout the British nation, 
England boasted, in no measured terms, of what she had 
achieved. Poets sung her praises; and politicians took 
to themgelyes high ground, and fought, under the banners 
of religion, against tyranny and oppression. On every 
hand we heard of that magic in the atmosphere of Great 
Britain which was said to dissolve the chains of the negro 
so soon as he set foot upon our shores; and pictures of 
kneeling negroes were sent abroad throughout the country, 
to tell the English people how their Parliament had set 
them free. But who brought us pictures from the West 
Indies ?—or what song had we of freedom in those distant 
islands, whose blue skies might well inspire the poet’s 
happiest lays? No! foul was the blot which England 
by this happy effort removed. from her own bold brow; 
yet a stain is left behind, never to be wiped away until 
the black people in her distant dominions are freed from 
the bonds of slavery, and raised to the dignity of men. 

Gentle reader! you have probably no voice in Parlia- 
ment, and are not even of consequence enough to sign a 
petition to be presented to that House: but have you no 
influence ? have you neither father, husband, nor brother, 
to be moved by your eloquence, nor affected by your zeal ? 
Have you no young minds to train up to that high sense 
of justice, and that contempt of wrong, which are the 
boasted characteristics of the people of your happy coun- 
try 7-8 people so ingenious in resources, that the hum- 
blest mechanic will sometimes accomplish in this day 
what would have startled our forefathers but to hear of : 
© powerful in means, that even when a few individuals 
have formed the bold scheme of exploring the unknown 
tegions of the north, ships are fitted out for their accom- 
modation, and science, and wealth, and power are united 
in their service: and so determined in purpose, that no 


’ goner are the laws of England violated by other nations, 


a 


offenders are made to hear and fecl the thunders of her 
wrath. And yet the same people can be wary, slothful, 
and inert in the cause of eight hundred thousand of their 
fellow-subjects in the West Indies! 

Gentle reader! if you have hopes beyond the grave, 
and if those hopes are supported and cherished by the true 
spirit of Christianity, you must desire for those oppressed 
and injured negroes, who are toiling to procure the luxu- 
ries you enjoy, that they should live hereafter, and that 
you should meet them in that world where we are taught 
to believe that all distinction of rank and country will be 
forgotten. Now let me ask, has it ever occurred to you 
to consider with what countenance you shall appear be- 
fore them in the full blaze of eternal truth, having known, 
but never sincerely pitied, their sufferings here ? 

Oh! think, then, with kindness and commiseration of 
these benighted people! and let not another day pass over 
before you have shaken off the lethargy of selfish indo- 
lence, and freed your generous feelings from the trammels 
of party prejudice. 

Is it because the wide Atlantic rolls between you and 
them, that your interest is cut off from the poor negroes ? 
No! for such a separation between you and a dear friend 
would only render that friend. more peculiarly the object 
of your tenderness, your anxiety, and your prayers. Is 
it because you know little of the state of these miserable 
creatures? No! for volumes of facts so simple, and so 
concise, that to peruse them would not fatigue the most 
delicate brain, are now sent abroad into cities, towns, and 
private families, all over England. Is it because the 
negroes are so different from yourselves in features and 
complexion, and, consequently, so loathsome and disgust- 
ing that you cannot pity them? No! it is impossible 
that the women of England should be slaves to a prejudice 
so contemptible. 

Daughters and mothezs of a free people! you are 
beloved at home and respected abroad, for your domestic 
virtues, for your patient and unostentatious charities, your 
generous and fervent zeal; let not, then, the circle of 
your charities be too circumscribed, nor your zeal too 
much confined within the limits of home duties, for there 
is this blessed quality in Christian benevolence, that it is 
not weakened by extension, nor exhausted by continued 
overflow; and that under whatever form it may appear, 
whether supported by the applause of a multitude, or 
stealing unseen to the sick chambers of the poor and 
needy ; whether its achievements are blazoned in the 
annals of public fame, or whether its silent prayers arise 
only in secret at the hour of midnight, the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity is still.the same, descending from the foun- 
tain of Eternal Goodness, and diffusing itself over all that 
is excellent, and benign, and beautiful, in the works of 
creation! — - 





MISCELLANIES. 

Fight between two.Tigers and a Lion in the Tower. 
—Between eleven and twelve o'clock yesterday morning, 
as the man whose duty it is to clean the'wild beasts at the 
Tower was in the'execution of that office, he inadvertently 
raised a door in the upper tier of cells, which separated 
the den of a ‘huge lion from one ‘in ‘which there were a 
Bengal royal tiger‘and tigress. At sight of each other 
the eyes of the animals sparkled with ‘rage! The lion 
ieeaney eesti his nar and with a pee roar, 
sprang at the tiger. e was equally r for th 
combat, and in a pandatyins Of fury. flew at his assail 
ant, whilst the tigress fiercely seconded ‘her mate. The 
roaring gnd yelling of the combatants resounded through 
the yards, and excited in all the various animals the most 
lively demonstrations of fear or rage. The timid tribes 
shivered with dread, and ran round their shrieking 
with terror, whilst the other lions or tigers, with the bears, 
leopards, panthers, wolves, and hyenas, flew round their 
dens, shaking the bars with their utmost strength, and 
uttering the most terrific cries. The lion fought most 
bravely, but was evidently overmatched, haying to con- 
tend with two adversaries not more than a year from 
the woods, whilst he had been upwards of seven yeurs 








than a fleet is equipped, or an army raised, and the daring 





in confinement, Still the battle raged with doubtful suc. 





cess, until the tiger seized the lion by the throat, and omg 
him on his back, when, after rolling over each other seve 
times, the exasperated tigress pinned her enemy against 
the veranda. In that situation the prostrate lord of the 
forest still struggled with an indomitable spirit, roaring 
with agony and rage. By this time, however, some iron 
rods had been heated, the red-hot ends of which were now 
applied to the mouths and nostrils of the infuriated 
tigers, who were by this means forced to relinquish their 
graaps but no sooner was the separation effected, than 
the lion and tiger seized in their mouths, the one the 
upper, and the other the lower jaw of his antagonist, 
biting and tugging at each other with deadly fury. So 
excited was their animosity, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty, by the insertion into their nostrils of the glowin 
iron, — could be disengaged, and the lion driven back 
to his cell, the door of which was instantly closed upon 
him. The battle lasted full half an hour. The tiger in 
the last onset lost one of his tusks, but the poor lion was 
very severely punished.—Morning Herald, Dec. 4. 





Machines for Manual Labour.—The Editor of the Re- 
gister of Aris suggests an ingenious plan for the applica. 
tion of human strength, to'the propelling of railroad ma- 
chines of a light construction, to move at the rate of fifteen 
miles an-hour. The carriages are to carry 5000lb. The 
expense of the transit from Liverpool to Manchester 
would be 16s. 8d.; the time occupied rather more than 
two hours; the force required easily within the labour 
of four men, perhaps of two. The receipts upon this 
time, labour, and expense, would be £13 6s. 8d., leaving 
a clear profit of £12 10s. for every journey and return. 
At the lowest rate, a man might secure ‘to by his two 
hours’ labour. _ I these times of difficulty, and when em- 
ployment is called for, on all hands, we have no objection 
to call attention to the editor’s plan. ‘We'give no opinion 
as to its feasibility.—London paper.—When Mr. Winan’s 
machine was exhibiting on our railway, we suggested that 
it might be worked with very considerable speed by addi- 
tional cranks, to be moved by the persons within, so that 
some of the more humble class of passengers might 
‘‘ work their passage,”"—an arrangement which would, 
no doubt, be very convenient to some. It was too hard 
work on Winan’s machine for two men to perform the 
necessary operation ; but what we saw accomplished by no 
more than two fully convinced us that the addition of four 
or six would have done all that could be required, and 
we can add that a scientific friend fully concurs with us 
in our opinion on this point, and would, if necessary, 
furnish us with a drawing of the machinery which would 
be necessary.—Edit. ‘Kat y 





Locusts.—-The twelfth day from our embarkation 
brought us to:'Thebes, where we anchored for ten days, 
the ophthalmia depriving Mr, Bankes totally of sight 
during that time. Afterwards, as we approached the 
Cataract, we sailed through the most remarkable cloud of 
locusts that I have ever seen. They were passing over 
from the wéstwatd, ‘and seemed rather to fall through the 
air, like a driven snow-storm, than to fly with any guid- 
ance of their own, lighting indiscriminately u land 
or water, as it happened. Our vessels and clothes were 
covered with them; and the r natives of Elephantina 
and Assouan were standing in their fields and gardens, 
upon piles of earth and stones, endeavouring to keep 
them off with the same shrill cries, and slinging of peb- 
bles, which they usually employ against the Finds in har- 
vest-time.—Adventures of Giovanni Finati, 





Conjugal Affection.—After the heat of the late contest 
in the streets of Paris had subsided; a woman was seen 
running about, and ly, examining every dead body in 
her way,—she was | for ber husband. A gentle- 
man who had watched her progress for some time, endea- 
voured to console her with the hope of his being yet alive. 
‘No, he must be killed; I have not set eyes on him since 
the morning; I rm in God I shall find his body, for he 
has got the key of the street door in his pocket,” 
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THE FORSAKEN. 
ae 
like some pale rose 


Deserted by the bird she thought a nightingale. 
Byron. 





Ghe thinks of him—of him that could betray, 
The faithless one, that all indifferent grown, 
Reeds not the fatal seal of death is on 

Her, the once loved !—she that now soon away 

Must speed her flight, in matchless beauty's bloom, 
And Hope's young dawn; and tread the cypress shade, 
The sombre valley, and the dreary glade, 

The place of shadows, and the peopled tomb!— 

Nothing recks he, proudly ascendant still, 

Star of her life, all other thought disowned, 
That peerless sits upon her memory throned, 

Obedient to the master-passion’s will, 

That when o'er woman's heart confest its power, 

Yields but to Heaven; that claims the dying hour! 





Liverpool. G. 
SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
 —a 
1 had an idol, oh! my God!—and thou wast forgot! 
The Inheritance. 


To live for one alone, and every thought 
To find its centre in that worshipped one, 
Friends, kindred; nay, from very self withdrawn, 
The world unheeded, or r bered not !—— 
To live for one sole, cherished being, still, 
Madly upon the river's brink to play, 
And scorn the hand would draw us thence away ; 
To yield submissive the too pliant will, 
And make, of man, a God!—it were not well; 
And roused from that false transport of the soul, 
How shrinks the heart to find its glittering goal, 
Lonely, and dark !—as if some demon spell 
Had changed that gay, and gorgeous palace fair, 
ir! 


a 











To place of peni emor: Pp 
Liverpool. Ga. 
SKETCH OF AN ANNUAL. 
=_- 

(From the Court Journal,) 





A preface both snappish and short, 
“ The editor's labours” —elcetera; 
On a rival some courteous retort, 
«* What annual is catered for better ==" A 
Portrait engraved from Sir Thomas— 
A lyric, from Praed pilfered gaily— 
A tale, drawing floods of tears from us— 
A ballad, by Thomas Haynes Bayley. 


ring of loose stanzas by Delta, 
. all things and some few things more,” 
Fraught with pangs such as mortal ne'er felt—"‘A 
Sketch from ‘‘ The Cottager’s door” — 
“The Rhine near the Mouse tower”—some verses 
“On a violet half-drowned in astorm”— 
« The two infant babes of the Percys”— 
A balfjength of Marion del'Orme.” 
Gome hopes, fears, and sensitive tremors 
From L. E, L. or E. L. E.— 
“ « sketch in the park at Lord Seymour's” 
Montgomery's ‘‘ Ode to the Sea” — 


Sweet verses by Malcolm, which glide on 
The railroad of elegant rhyme; 

“A thought on the ruin of Sidon”— 
“‘ A humorous journey to Lyme.” 


A nymph after Leslie—a Goddess 
Arrayed in a Florentine tunic— 
Wilkie’s “‘ Highland girl lacing her bodice”— 
Prout’s ‘‘ Old Saxon gateway at Munich,” 
A “Scene after Chalon,” by Heath, 
As if fairies had handled the burin— 
Stanfield’s “ Sea near the lighthouse of Leith”— 
Turner's gorgeous “ Superga of Turin.” 


Miss Jewsbury’s moral reflections— 
Miss Mitford's ‘“‘ Economy Rural”— 
Miss Browne's cut and dried interjections— 
Miss Pope’s “ Journey over the Ural”— 
A “Don from Cervantes,” by Newton— 
Lord Grub’s “‘ Farewell Sonnet to Dover ;"—= 
“The fishing Pavilion at Luton,” — 
“The Brighton Pavilion,” by Glover. 


A “ballad by Lockhart,” which prances 
Like a hart on the Plains of Grenada : 
«Wine and Walnuts” “On French country dances,” 
Derwent Conway “‘ On chicken panada”— 
A tail-piece of Westminster Abbey, 
A Finis in white and in black— 
All bound in a nail of red tabby, 
Well lettered in gold on the back. 
— 
At the particular desire of a correspondent we admit the 
following lines, which have, it seems, some reference to a 
phrase much bandied about at the late never-to-be-for- 
gotten election. The writer will perceive we have used 
the editorial razor in one or two places, for reasons 
which, upon explanation, would, we believe, prove satis- 
factory. 


TO MR. JAMES GARNALL, 


Hair Dresser, Scotland-road, who bore the Representation of a 
huge Razor, in the procession of Wm. Ewart, Esq. M.P. 3 the 
blade bearing the inscription ‘* Clean Shaved,’ and the Randle, 
“ Mark That.” 
By James G——, 
An old brother Soldier in the Militia, 
a 
Dear Jem, I nothing now dissemble ; 
But hear the warning words of Kemble, 
Avoid all shaving, when you tremble. 
Mark that ! 


Because, you know, the smiling dimple 

May turn the blade to cut a simple, 

Or, worse than that, a glowing pimple. 
Mark that! 


For many, by our feverish bloods, 
And our disparagement of goods, 
Like you, are often in the suds. 
Mark that! 


And heavy in our saddening throes, 

And all our chances all our woes, 

Like you, have ta’en us by the nose. 
Mark that! 


And time will brush us all away, 
Our scanty locks will soon decay, 
Before they're cut by you away. 

Mark that! 


But 'tis a consolation when, 
Like you, we can renew again, 
And in repentance say “ Amen.” 
Mark that! 


For, brother name-sake, be it known, 
That all of mortal flesh and bone 
Will find occasion to atone, 





Mark that! 





And tho’ in this most varying life 

The razor is the cut of strife, 

Death holds a sharper, surer, knife. 
Mark that! 


And, dearest, Jem, since you and I 

Our regimentals used to try, 

How many ’ve wept their lullaby, 
Mark that! 


We've seen, in regimental pride, 

The warrior on his war-horse ride, 

But, ah! the sword fell from his side. 
Mark thatt 

You've seen too, Jem, the golden glare, 

My shoulder once had us’d to bear, 

And now you see me worse for wear. 
Mark that! 


Full many a work and many a woe 
Has chang’‘d a once-loved friend to foe, 
Ingratitude, too, lays us low. 
Mark that! 
Oh may be that you and I, 
By faith may yet our virtue try, 
And meet in heaven whene'er we die. 
Mark that! 
So, dearest friends, since heavenly claims 
Should stamp religion on our names, t 
I still remain your faithful James. 
Mark that! 
Sy 
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‘** Ludimus efigiem belli.”—Vipa. 
— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXxxXI, 
(By George Waiker, Esq.) 


White. Black. 


Black appears to have 
no better move than the 


following :— 
1 Pawn ......D—7 1 Castle.....D— 
2 Pawn ......D—8Queens. 2 Pawn.. C—2 





3 Queen......D—3><_ 3 Pawn ati 


Cm 
ui 
4 King = _ 


5 King ......B—1 


4 Queen ......A—6 
& Queen ....,.A—=2X Mate. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXxxxII. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
White has the move, and forces black to mate with either 
of his pawns, without taking pawn G 5. 








a 
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THE BOUQUET 


«7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, end hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 





Allowing for some improbabilities in the following story, 
it is, in our opinion, excellent in its way, and very supe- 
rior to the generality of the tales of fiction which are to be 
found in our almost countless annuals and albums, and 
Jiterary olla podridas. The interest in the Demon Ship is 
kept up in a masterly way to an almost excruciating cli- 
max; but the denouement of the catastrophe atones, in 
some measure, for the painful details which precede it. 
The story is from Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine, a clever 
work, from which we have frequently made selections for 
the Kaleidoscope. 


THE DEMON SHIP—THE PIRATE OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
a 


It has of late been much the fashion with writers of 
celebrity to choose pirates fer their heroes, insomuch that 
many of our youth, especially of the female sex, attach an 
ides of romantic grandeur to the very word pirate; and I 
once knew a young lady who, during a sail up the Medi- 
terranean, was kept in a state of delirious excitement by 
the expectation, I mean the hope, of our all being even- 
tually captured by a Greek corsair. Not one, however, of 
these fascinating marauders made his appearance ; and we 
were doomed, in visitation, I suppose, for our sins, to have 
an unmolested passage, and a safe disembarkation. To 
console my young friend under her acute disappointment, 
I showed her a little MS. which had been bequeathed to 
me by a relative, a Colonel Francillon, who died betore 
pirates came into fashion, and who would as soon have 
thought of seeking a hero in the Newgate Calendar, among 
footpads or housebreakers, as among the daring robbers of 
the ocean. It became evident that the young lady was 
sufficiently struck by the contents of the manuscript to be 
perfectly willing to take another sail over the Mediter- 
ranean, in a quiet way, without the interference of any 
robber chief to give piquance tothe voyage. This calmed 
admiration of my young friend for gentlemen-thieves in- 
duced me to afford the Colonel’s story an opportunity for 
more enlarged conversion of robber.lovers. I therefore 
give it to society with all its imperfections on its head. It 
will be seen, ere the conclusion of the tale, that no one can 
better than myself vouch for the truth of the circum- 
stances there brought together; and it would be too trite 
to remark, that events often occur in real life which in fic- 
tion would be regarded as gross violations of all probability. 

I was the only son of a widowed mother, who, though 
fer from affuent, was not pennyless ;—you will naturally 
suppose, therefore, that I wasa mo-t troublesome, dis- 
agreeable, spoiled child. Such I might have been but for 
the continual drawback on all my early gratifications, 
which my maternal home presented in the shape of an old 
dowager countess, a forty-ninth cousin of my mother’s. 
This lady thought that she handsomely purchased a resi- 
dence in our family by her gracious acknowledgment of 
this semi-hundredth degree of consanguinity. I believe 
the had been banished from the mansion of her eldest son 
because her talents for reproof and his ideag of his own im- 
peecability in nowise harmonized to produce domestic 
felicity. At all events, she became an omnipresent Mar- 
plot on mine. Whatever I was doing, wherever I was 
going, there was she reproving, rebuking, exhorting,— 
and all to save me from idling, or drowning, or quarrelling, 
orstraying, or a hundred etceteras. I grew up, went to 
thool, to college—finally, into the army, and with it to 
Ireland; and had the satisfaction, at five-and-twenty, to 
hear the dowager say I was good for nothing. She was of 
a somewhat malicious disposition, and perhaps I did not 
wellto make hermy enemy. At this time I had the offer 
of a good military appointment to India, and yet I hesi- 


tired Scotch officer, for whom I had conceived a strong 
attachment. His daughter I had known and loved from 
childhood, and when this gave place to womanhood, my 
affection changed in kind, while it strengthened in degree. 
Margaret Cameron was, at this period, seventeen, and, 
consequently, eight years my junior, She was young, 
beautiful, and spoiled by a doating parent; yet I saw in 
her a fine natural disposition, and the seeds of many noble 
qualities. To both father and daughter I openly unfolded 
my affection. Captain Cameron naturally pleaded the 
youth of his daughter. Margaret laughed at the idea of 
my even entertaining a thought of her, tuld me I was two 
thousand years her senior, and declared she would as soon 
think of marrying an elder brother, or even her father, as 
myself. 1 listened to the assertions of Margaret with pro- 
found silence, scorned to whine and plead my cause, 
bowed with an air of haughty resignation, and left her. 
When next I saw Margaret, I was in a travelling dress 
at her father’s residence. I found her alone in the garden, 
occupied in watering her flowers. **I am come, Marga- 
ret,” I said, ** to bid you farewell.”"—** Why, where are 
you going ?”—** To London, to sea, to India.’’—** Non- 
sense!” ** You always think there is nonsense in truth ; 
every thing that is serious to otHers is a jest to you.” 
** Complimentary this morning.”—** Adieu, Margaret ; 
may you retain through life the same heartlessness of dis- 
position : it will preserve you from many a pang that might 
reach a more sensitive bosom.”—"* You do my strength of 
mind infinite honour, Every girl of seventeen can be sen- 
timental ; but there are few stoicsin their teens. I love to 
be coldly great. You charm me.”’+—** If heartlessness and 
mental superiority are with you synonymes,”’ I said, with 
gravity, ** count yourself, Miss Cameron, at the very acmé 
of intellectual greatness, since you can take leave of one of 
your earliest friends with such easy indifference.”—« 
**Pooh! pooh! I know you are not really going. This 
voyage to India is one of your favourite threats in your 
dignilied moments. I think, if I mistake not, this isabout 
the twentieth time it has been made. And as for early 
friends, and so forth, you have contrived to live within a 
few hundred feet of them, without coming in their sight 
for the last month, so they cannot be so very dear.” This 
was said in a slight tone of pique. ‘* Listen to me, Mar- 
garet,” said I, with a grave, and, a8 I think, manly dig- 
nity of bearing; ‘I offered you the honest and ardent, 
though worthless gift of a heart, whose best affections 
(despite your not unmarked defects of character) you 
entirely possessed. I am not coxeomb enough to suppose 
that I can at pleasure storm the affections of any woman ; 
but I am man enough to expect that they should be denied 
me with some reference to the delicate respect due to mine. 
But you are, of course, at full liberty to choose your own 
mode of rejecting your suitors; only, as one who still 
views you as a friend, I would that that manner showed 
more of good womanly feeling, and less of conscious fe- 
male power. I am aware, Margaret, that this is not the 
general language of lovers; perhaps if it were, woman 
might hold her power more gracefully, and even Margaret 
Cameron's heart would have more of greatness and gene- 
rosity than it now possesses.” While I spoke, Margaret 
turned away her lovely face, and I saw that her very neck 
was suffused. I began to think I had been harsh with 
her, to remember that she was young, and that we were 
about to part perhaps for ever. I took her hand, assured 
her that the journey I had announced was no lover’s ruse, 
and that I was really on the point of quitting my native 
land.—** And now, Margaret,” I said, ‘* farewell—you 
will scarce find in life a more devoted friend—a more ar- 
dent desirer of your happiness than him you have driven 
from your side.”’ I stretched out my hand to Margaret for 
a friendly clasp. But she held not out her’s in return; she 
spoke not a word of adieu. I turned an indignant counte. 
nance towards her, and, to my unutterable surprise, be- 
held my beautiful young friend in aswoon. Now, this to 


the cold reader sounds the very common-place of sickly 





tated to accept it. There was in my native village a re- 


romance, but it threw me into a confusion and agitation 








inexpressible. And was this the being I had accused of 
want of feeling! At that moment [ felt that the world 
held nothing so dear to me as Margaret—I felt, better 
Still, that I was dear to her. I will not go over the ten- 
thousand-times-trodden ground of lovers’ explanations, 
and self-reproaches, and betrothals—we left the garden 
solemnly plighted to each other. But I pass briefly over 
this portion of my history. I was condemned, by the will 
of Captain Cameron, and by the necessity of obtaining 
seme professional promotion, to spend a few years in India 
before I could receive the hand of Margaret. 

I reached my Asiatic destination—long and anxiously 
looked for Kuropean letters—took up one day by accident 
an English paper, and there read—** Died, at the house 
of Captain Cameron, in the village of A—, Miss Margaret 
Cameron, aged eighteen.” I will not here dwell on my 
feelings. I wrote a letter of despair to Captain Cameron, 
informing him of the paragraph I had read, imploring 
him, for the love of mercy, if possible, to contradict it, 
and declaring that my future path in life now lay stretched 
before me like one wild waste. The Countess of Falcon- 
dale answered my epistle by a deep, black-maryined letter, 
with a sable seal as large as a saucer. My sole parent was 
no more ;—for Captain Cameron—he had been seized by 
a paralytic affection in consequence of the shock his teel- 
ings had sustained. His circumstances were in irreparable 
disorder, and the Countess was residing with him in order, 
at his earnest request, to manage ail his affairs. I remitted 
handsomely but delicately to my old friend. 

The appearance of my name, about five years after. 
wards, among the ** Marriages” in the Calcutta Gazette, 
was followed by successive announcements among the 
** Births and Deaths,”’ in the same compendious record of 
life’s changes. My wife perished of a malignant fever, 
and two infant children speedily followed her. I set out, 
to return over-land to my native country, a sober, sieady, 
and partially grey-haired colonel of thirty-six. My mili- 
tary career had been as brilliant as my domestic path had 
been clouded. The habitual complexion of my mind, 
however, was gravity—a gravity which extended itself to 
my countenance, and there assumed even a shade of 
melancholy. Yet I was a disappointed, not a discontented, 
man; and my character had, I trust, undergone some 
changes for the better. I arrived at a port of the Levant, 
and thence took ship for Malta, where I landed in safety. 

At this period the Mediterranean traders were kept in a 
state of perpetual alarm by the celebrated ** Demon 
Sup.” Though distinguished by the same attractive 
title, she in nowise resembled the phantom terror of the 
African Cape. She was described as a powerful vessel, 
manned by a desperate flesh-and-blood crew, whose rapa- 
city triumphed over all fear of danger, and whose cruelty 
forbade all hope of mercy. Yet, though she was neither 
** built” of air nor ‘** manned” by demons, her feats had 
been so wonderful, that there was at length no other 
rational mode of accounting for them than by tracing 
them to supernatural, and, consequently, demoniacal, 
agency. She had sailed through fleets undiscovered; she 
had escaped from the fastest pursuers; she had overtaken 
the swiftest fugitive; she had appeared where she was not 
expected, and disappeared when even her very latitude 
and longitude seemed calculable. One time, when she 
was deemed the scourge of the Levant, she would fall on 
some secure and happy trading captain, whose careless 
gaze fell on the rock of Gibraltar ; at another, when Spa- 
nish cruizers were confidently preparing for her capture 
off their own shores, her crew were glutting theig avarice, 
and gratifying their cruelty by seizing the goods, apd 
sinking the vessels of the Smyrna traders, In short, it 
seemed as if ubiquity were an attribute of the Demon 
Ship. Her fearful title had been first given by those who 
dreaded to become her victims; but she seemed not il) 
pleased by the appalling epithet; and shortly, as if in 
audacious adoption ef the name she had acquired, shewed 
the word DEMON in flaming letterson her stern. Some 








mariners went so far as to say that @ smell of brimstone, 
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and a track of phosphoric light marked for milesthe pathway 
of her keel inthe waves. Others declared that she had the 
power, through her evil agents, of raising such a strange, 
dense, and portentous mist in the atmosphere, as pre- 
vented her victims from deserying her approach until 
they fell, as it were, into her very jaws. To capture her 
seemed impossible; she ever mastered her equals, and 
eluded her superiors. Innumerable were the vessels that 
had left different ports in the Mediterranean to disappear 
for ever. It seemed the cruel practice of the Demon to 
sink her victims in their own vessels. 

The Demon Ship was talked of from the ports of the 
Levant to Gibraltar; and no vessel held herself in secure 
waters until she had passed the Straits. Of course, such a 
pest to these seas was not to be quietly suffered, so after 
having allowed her her full career for a somewhat unac- 
countable time, several governments began to think of 
preparing to put her down. ‘To the surprise, however, of 
all, she seemed suddenly to disappear from the Medi- 
terranean. Some said that her crew, having sold them- 
selves to the father of all evil for a certain length of time, 
and the period having probably expired, the desperadoes 
were now gone to their own place, and the seas would 
consequently be clear again. Others deemed that the 
Demon Ship had only retired for some deep purpose, and 
would shertly re-appear with more fearful power. 

Most of the trading vessels then about to quit the port of 
Valetta had requested and obtained convoy from a British 
frigate and sloop of war bound to Gibraltar, and thence to 
England. So eager were all passengers to sail under such 
protection, that I had some difficulty in obtaining a birth 
in any of the holes and corners of the various fine fast- 
sailing, copper-bottomed brigs, whose cards offered such 
** excellent accommodations for passengers.” At length I 
went on board the ** Elizabeth Downs,” a large three. 
masted British vessel, whose size made the surrounding 
brigs dwindle into insignificance, and whose fresh-painted 
sides seemed to foreshow the cleanliness and comfort that 
would be found within. One little hen-pen of a cabin on 
deck alone remained at the captain's disposal. However, 
I was fond of a cabin on deck, and paid half my passage- 
money to the civil little captain, who testified much regret 
that he could not offer me the ‘ freedom of the quarter- 
deck,” (such was his expression,) as the whole stern end of 
the vessel had been taken by an English lady of quality, 
who wished for privacy. He added, with a becomingly 
awe-struck manner, that she was a dowager countess. 
**f haté dowager countesses,” said I, irreverently; ** what 
is the name of your passenger ?”’—‘* Passenger !”— 
** Well—countess—what is the title of your countess ?”— 
** The Countess of Falcondale.”—** What,”’ thought I, 
*¢ cannot I even come as near to my former home as Malta 
without again finding myself under her influence? My 
dear fellow, give me back my passage-money, or accept it 
as a present at my hands, for I sail not with you,” said I. 


* But a man at thirty-six will hardly sacrifice his personal 


convenience to the whimsies of twenty-five; so I stood to 
my bargain, determined to keep myself as much as possi- 
ble from the knowledge of my old tormentor. Conscious 
of my altered personal appearance, I resolved to travel 
charmingly incog., and carelessly assumed the name and 
title of Captain Lyon, which had been familiar to me in 
my childhood, as belonging, I believe, to a friend of Cap- 
tain Cameron. 

It was the month of June, and the weather, though 
clear, was oppressively hot. There was 6o little wind stir- 
ring after we set sail, that for several days we made scarcely 
any way, under all the sail we could carry. I had no 
mind the first night to encoffia myself in my birth. I 
therefore, comfortably enough, stretched my limbs on a 
long seat which joined the steps of the quarter-deck. I 
was now then really on my way to my native shores, and 
should not step from the vessel in which I sailed until I 
trod the land of my fathers! Naturally enough, my 
thoughts turned to former days and old faces. From 
time to time these thoughts half sunk into dreams, from 


which I repeatedly awoke, and as often dozed off again. 
At length my memory, and consequently my dreams, 
took the shape of Margaret Cameron. The joyous laugh 
of youth seemed to ring in my ears; and when I closed 
my eyes, her lovely bright countenance instantly rose be- 
fore them. Yet I had the inconsistent conviction of a 
dreamer that she was dead, and as my slumber deepened, 
I seemed busied ina pilgrimage to her early grave. I 
saw the churchyard of A——, with the yellow sunlight 
streaming on many a green hillock; and there was one 
solitary grass grave that, as if by a strange spell, drew my 
steps, and on a humble head-stone I read the name of 
‘* Margaret Cameron, aged 18.”” Old feelings, that had 
been deadened by collision with the busy, heartless world, 
revived within me, and I seemed to hang in a suffocating 
grief, that even astonished myself, over the untimely tomb 
ef my first—ay, my last—love. Tomy unspeakable emo- 
tion I heard, beneath the sods, a sound of sweet and 
soothing, but melancholy music. While I listened with 
an attention that apparently deprived my senses of their 
power, the churchyard and grave disappeared, and I 
seemed, by one of those transitions, to which the dreamer 
is 60 subject, to be sailing on a lone and dismal sea, whose 
leaden and melancholy waves reflected no sail save that of 
the vessel which bore me. The heat became stifling, and 
my bosom oppressed, yet the music still sounded, low, 
sweet, and foreboding in my ear. A soft and whitish 
mist seemed to brood over the stern of the ship Accord. 
ing to the apparently-established laws of spiritual matter 
(the solecism is not so great as it may appear) the mist 
condensed, then gradually assumed form, and I gazed, 
with outstretched arms, on the figure of Margaret Came- 
ron. But her countenance looked, in that uncertain light, 
cold and pale as her light and unearthly drapery that 
waved not, though a mournful wind was sighing through 
the shrouds of our vessel. She seemed in my vision as 
one who, in quitting earth, had left not only its passions 
but its affections behind her; and there was something 
forbidding in the wan indifference of that eye. Yet was 
her voice passing sweet, as still its sad cadences fell on my 
ear, in the words of a ballad I had once loved to sing with 
her__ 
« The green sod is no grave of mine, 
The earth is not my pillow, 
The grave I lie in shall be thine, 
Our wedding-sheet—the billow.” 

I awoke,—yet for a moment appeared still dreaming ;" for 
there, hovering over the foot of my couch, I seemed still 
to behold the form of Margaret Cameron. She was leane 
ing on the rail of the quarter-deck, and overlooking my 
couch. I sat up, and gazed on the objects around me, in 
order to recover my-apparently deluded senses. The full 
moon was in her zenith. A light haze, the effect of the 
preceding day, was rising from the waters. The heat was 
intense, thecalm profound. There lay the different vessels 
of our little squadron, nought seen save their white sails 
in the moonlight, and nought heard save their powerless 
flapping, and the restless plashing of the becalmed waves, 
only agitated by the effort of our vessel to cleave them, 
Still the moonlight fell on the white form and pale coun- 
tenance of Margaret. I started up. ‘* This is some delu- 
sion,” said I; **or because one of the countess’s women 
resembles my early idol, must I turn believer in ghost- 
stories, and adopt at thirty-six what I scouted at sixteen?” 
My gestures, and the suddenness of my rising, seemed to 
scare my fair phantom; and, in the hastiness of her re~ 
treat, she gave ample proof of montal fallibility by stum- 
bling over some coils of cable that happened to lie in her 
way. The shock brought herto her knees. I was up 
the steps in one instant ; seized an arm, and then a hand, 
soft, delicate, and indubitably of flesh and blood, and re- 
stored the lady toher feet. She thanked me in gentle tones 
that sent a thrill through all my veins, and made me again 
half deem-that * the voice of the dead was'on mine ear.” 
A white veil or shaw! had fallen from her head and shoul- 


tunity of proving to demonstration that it was made 
neither of ether, mist, nor moonbeams. I now expressed] 
my fears that my sudden gestures had been the cause of 
this little accident. ‘I fear,” she replied, with the same 
melancholy music of voice, ** my reckless song disturbed 
your slumbers.” After a few more words had passed be. 
tween us, during which I continued to gage on her aif 
some miracle stood before me, I ventured to ask, in a tone 
as indifferent as I could assume, whether she claimed 
kindred with Captain Hugh Cameron, of A——? The 
striking likeness which she bore to his amiable and d&, 
ceased daughter must, I observed, plead my a 

She looked at me fora moment with unutterable surprises 
then added, with dignity and perfect self- possession, «*] 
have then, probably, the pleasure of addressing some old 
acquaintance of Captain Cameron? How the mistake 
arose which induced any one to suppose that his child way 
no more, I confess myself at a loss to imagine. The 
error is, however, easily contradicted- in my own person, 
Iam the daughter of Captain Cameron; and, after ‘this 
self-introduction, may, perhaps, claim the Dame of my 
father’s former acquaintance.” You may be sure I we 
in no mood to give it. I rushed to the side of the vesel, 
and hanging over it, gasped with an emotion which almost | 
stopped respiration. It is inexpressible what a revulsion 
this strange discovery made in my feelings. There had 
been days—ay, weeks, in which one thought of Margaret 
had not disturbed the steady man of the world in bis 
busy engagements; and now she returned upon his feel. 


vowed themselves to each other, and parted. I felt’ that 
there had been treachery. I became keenly sensible that 
I must have appeared a traitor to Margaret, and hurriedly 
resolved not to declare my name to her until I had in sotie 
way cleared my character. 

(To be continued) 











THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES, 
a 
FROM LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAPT, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
—-_—- 


The celebrated case of “the Lancashire witches,” 
(whose name was and will be long remembered, partly 
from Shadwell’s play, but more from the ingenious and 
well-merited compliment to the beauty of the females of 
that province, which it was held to contain) followed 
soon after. Whether the first notice of this sorcery 
sprung from the idle head of a mischievous boy, is un- 
certain ; but there is no doubt that it was speedily caugh 
up and fostered for the purpose of gain. The origiv 
story ran thus: 

These Lancaster trials were at two periods, the one 
1613, before Sir James’ Altham and Sir Edward.Bromley 
Barons of Exchequer, when nineteen witches were tri 
at once, at Lancaster, and another, of the name of Pre 
ton, at York. ~The report against these people is dra 
up by Thomas Potts. An obliging correspondent seni 
me a sight of a copy of this curious and rare pook...Th 
chief personage in the drama is Elizabeth Southam, 
witch redoubted under the name of:.Dembdike, an a¢ 
count of whom may be seen in Mr. Roby’s Antiquiti 
Lancaster, as well.as a description of. Maulkins’a Tower 
the witches’ place of meeting. It appears. that. this 
mote county was full of Popish recusants, travellin 
priests, and so forth : and some oftheir spells are givem 
in which the holy names and things alluded to, form, 
strange contrast with the purpose to which they were 
plied, as to secure a good brewing of ale, or. the: 
The public imputed to the accused parties. a. long. tr 
of murders, conspiracies, charms, mischances, helli 
and damnable practices, “ apparent (says the editor) 0 
their own examinations and confessions,” and, to sp 
the truth, visible no where else. . Mother Dembdikeb 
the good luck to die. before conviction. .:Among ott 
tales.we had one of two female devils, called Fancy 








ders ;. this I respectfully replaced, and had thus an oppor- 






















ings as fresh as if only one day had elapsed since they 
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selves to others with whom they had old quarrels, which 
confessions were held good evidence against those who 
le them, and against the alleged accomplice also. 
geveral of the unhappy women were found “ Not Guilty,” 
to the great displeasure of the ignorant people of the 
county. Such was the first edition of the Lancashire 
witches. In that which follows, the accusation can be 
more clearly traced to the most villainous conspiracy. 
About 1634, a boy, called Edmund Robinson, whose 
father, a very poor man, dwelt in Pendle Forest, (the 
scene of the alleged witching) declared that, while gather- 
ing bullees (wild plums, perhaps) in one of the glades of 
the forest, he saw two greyhounds, which he imagined to 
belong to gentlemen in that neighbourhood. The hoy 
reported that, seeing nobody following them, he proposed 
to have a course; but, though a hare was started, the 
dogs refused torun. On this, young Robinson was about 
to punish them with a switch, when one Dame Dicken- 
son, a neighbour’s wife, started up instead of the one 
greyhound, a little boy instead of the other. The wit- 
ness averred that Mother Dickenson offered him money 
to conceal what he had seen, which he refused, saying, 
“Nay, thou art a witch.” Apparently, she was deter- 
mined he should have full evidence of the truth of what 
he said; for, like the Magician Queen, in the Arabian 
Tales, she pulled out of her pocket a bridle, and shook 
it over the head of the boy who had so lately represented 
other greyhound. He was directly changed into a 
! Mother Dickenson mounted, and took Robinson 
before her. They then rode to a large house, or barn, 
led Hourstoun, into which Edmund Robinson entered 
ith others. He there saw six or seven persons pulling 
lat halters, from which, as they pulled them, meat, ready 
dressed, came flying in quantities, together with lumps 
of butter, porringers of milk, and whatever else might, 
n the boy’s fancy, complete a rustic feast. He declared 
hat, whilst engaged in the charm, they made such ugly 
faces, and looked so fiendish, that he was frightened. 
here was more to the same purpose,—as the boy’s hav- 
g seen one of these hags sitting half way up his father’s 
himney, and some such goodly matter. But it ended 
n nearly a score of persons being committed to prison ; 
nd the consequence was, that young Robinson was car- 
ied from church to church in the neighbourhood, that 
he might recognise the faces of any persons he had seen 
the rendezvous of witches. Old Robinson (who had 
nan evidence against the former witches, in 1613) 
eutalong with his son, and knew, doubtless, how to 
make his journey profitable ; and his son probably took 
to recognise none who might make a handsome con- 
deration. “ This boy (says Webster) was brought into 
te church at Kildwick, a parish church, where I, being 
men curate there, was preaching at the time, to look 
hont him, which made some little disturbance for the 
ime.” After prayers Mr. Webster sought and found 


BF boy, and two very unlikely persons, “ who (says he) 


dconduct him, and manage the business. I did de- 

some discourse with the boy in private, but that they 
fly denied. In thé presence of a great many people 
took the boy near mé, and’ said, “Good boy, tell me 


we ge and in eamnest, didst thoa hear and see such 


ange things of the motions of the witches, as many do 
rt that thou didst relate, or did not some person 
h thee to say such things of thyself?” But the two 
th dit pluck thé boy fron me, and said he had been 
umined by'two able fustices of peace, and they never 
if him such # qiestion, to-whom T replied, “ the per- 
Ms Accused had the more wrong.” The boy aftérwatds 
Kuowledged, in his more advanced years, that hé was 
tucted and suborned to swear these things against the 
ised persons by his father and others, and was heard 
to confess, that on the day on which he pretended to 
the said witches at the honse or barn, he was gather- 

plums in a néighbour’s orchard.* 

© Webster on Witehcraft; edition 1677, p. 278. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


— 
A LETTER FROM A FRENCH GENTLEMAN TO AN 
ENGLISH FRIEND IN’ LONDON. 


(From the Comic Offering.) 

AH, MY DEAR FRIEND,—I can not feel the plaisir I 
expresse to come to your country charming, for you see. 
I shall have the happiness to you embrace in some days 
froin here; but it is necessary that I myself may rest 
before to set out. Weare arrive at Southampton before 
a. at one hour of the afternoon, and we are de- 

rked very nice. I am myself amused yesterday to look 
by the window which gives in the street. 1 see a crowd 
enormous of persons. I ask at the servant, ‘* What for 
all that?” ‘It’s a man that is beside himself, Sir.” 
**Oh, yes!” I say, but I not understand; and I take my 
dictionary: I find ‘‘beside, d cété de,” and himself” I 
know is ‘*lui-méme.”” That make together **a@ cété de 
lui-méme !”? Oh not understand at all. I ask pretty girl 
of the house, ‘* What for crowd?”’ She say, ‘* Only man 
who is in his cups, Sir!” ‘Oh pol I say, but I not 
understand better. Search in the dictionary again. ‘* 4 
man in his cups: un homme dans ses tasses!’”? Well, I 
can not understand. Call pretty girl again—‘* My dear 
Miss, is it porcelain merchant fall among his cups 2°” 
She go away in clatters of laugh; ‘very unpolite; and I 
heat tee say at the boy, ** John, that Frenchman seem a 
great spoon.” Boy replies, ‘* He is next to a madman!” 
Is it possible that the pretty person call me a cuiller 2 
I not understand ; so I look at the dictionary, and find 
‘6 spoon, cuiller,” very right. How it is foolish for call 
one person spoon! I send for the master of the hotel, 
and desire I may be put far from the madman who is 
next to me. The man say there is no madman at all. 
Then I ring the bell, and the boy come (who is very old 
and stupid; he tell me he has fifty-nine years.) I ask to 
him if he tell pretty person there was madman in the next 
room tome? He say, ‘Oh no, Sir; I never said nothing 
of the kind.” I say, ** You speak bad English with two 
negatives; but I hear you say it when pretty person call 
‘me spoon.”? Then he have shame, and his face redded 
. over, and he beg my pardon, and not mean that what 

e say. 

I never believe you when at Paris, you tell me that the 
English women get on much before our women; but now 
I agree quite with you; I know you laughing at your 
country women for take such ew, steps! My faith! I 
never saw such a mode to walk ; they take steps long like 
the man! Very pretty women! but not equal to ours! 
White skins, and the tint fresh, but they have no mouths 
nor no eyes. Our women have lips like rose-buttons, and 
eyes of lightning: the English have mouth wide like the 
toads, and their eyes like “dreaming sheeps,” as one of 
our very talented writers say, ‘*mouton qui reve.” It is 
excellent, that. I am not perceived so many English 
ladies tipsy as I expect: our General Pilon say they all 
drink brandy; this I have not seen very much. I was 
very.much surprise to see the people’s hair of any colour 
but red, because all our travellers say there is no other 
hair seen except red or white! But I come here, filled 
with candour, and I say I have scen some people whose 
hair was not red. You tell me often at Paris that we have 
no music in France. My dear friend how you are de- 
ceived yourself! Our music is the finest in the world, 
and the German come after; you other English have no 
music; and if you had some, you have no language to 
sing with. It is necessary that you may avow your lan- 
guage is not useful for the ee ordinary of the world. 

Your window of shop are filled at French names—‘* des 

ros de Naples,” ** des gros des Indes,” ** des gros dite,” 

c. If English lady go for demand, show me, if you 
please, Sir, some *‘ fats of Naples,” some ** futs of India,” 
and some ** fats of summer,” the linen draper not under- 
stand at all. Then the colours different at the silks. . Peo. 
ple say, ‘* puce.évanouie,” ** wil de l'empereur,” ** flammes 
denfer, ** feu de Vopéra ;” but you never hear lady say, 
I go for have gown made of ** fainting flics,” or ** empe- 
ror’s eyes, or ** opera fires,” or of the ** flames” of a place 
which you tell me once for say never to ears polite! You 
also like very much our musique in England ; the street- 
organs tell you best the taste of the people, and I hear 
them play always, ‘‘ Le petit’ tambour,” ** Oh, gardez 
vous bergerette,” ** Dormez, mes chéres amours,”’ and 
twenty little French airs, of which we are fatigued there 
is a long time. 

I go this morning for make visit to the house of a very 
nice family. When I am there some time, I demand of 
the young ladies, what for they not goout? One reply, 
*¢ Thank you, Sir, we are always oblige for stay at home,, 





because papa enjoy such very bad health.” 1 say, ‘Oh 
yes! Howdo youdo your papa this morning, ‘misses ?” 


‘* Heis much worse, I am obliged to you, Sir.” I bid 
them good bye, and think in myself how the English are 
odd to enjoy bad health, and the young ladies much obliged 
to me because their papa was much worse! Chacun a son 
got, as we say. In my road to come home, I'seea board 
on a gate, and I stopped myself for read him. He was for 
say, any persons beating carpets, playing cricket, and such 
like diversions there, Should be persecuted. My faith! 
you other English are so droll to find any diversion in 
beating carpets! Yet it is quite as_ amusing as to play the 
cricket, to beat one little tall with big stick, then run about 
like madmen, then throw away big stick, and get great 
knock upon you face or legs. And then‘ at cards again ! 
What stupid game whist. Play for amuse people, but may 
not laugh any! Ah! howthe English aredroll! I have 
nothing of more for to say to you at present; bat l amsoon 
seeing you, when I do assure you of the eternal regard and 
everlasting affection of your much attached friend. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 








KING ALFRED. 


.— - 


The following extract from the laws of Alfred, 
prefixed as a motto to Sir James Mackintosh’s His- 
tory of England, published in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, vol. 8, may form a useful lesson for the 
legislators even of this enlightened age :— 

** Hence I, King Alfred, gathered these together, and 
commanded many of these to be written down which our 
forefathers observed,—those which I liked,—and those 
which I did not like, by the advice of my Witan I threw 
aside; for I durst not venture to set down in writing over 
many of my own, since I knew not what among them 
would please those who should come after us: but those 
which I met with, either of the days of me, my kinsman, 
or of Offa, King of Mercia, or of Aethelberht, who was 
the first of the English who received baptism,—those 
which appeared to me the justest, I have here collected, 
and abandoned the others. Then I, Alfred, King of the 
West-Saxons, showed these to all my Witan, and they 
then said that they were all willing to observe them,” 


CHILDHOOD OF ALFRED 

Though he had reached the age of twelve before 
he acquired an art then so rare as that of reading, 
he was delighted with listening to the Anglo-Saxon 
songs. Judith holding in her hands a volume of 
these poems, in which the beautiful characters 
pléased her husband’s children, said to them, “T 
will give it to the one among you who first learns 
to read it.’— Will you?” eagerly asked Alfred, 
though the youngest. “ Yes,” said she, with a smile 
of pleasure. He suddenly snatched the volume out 
of her hands, and running to a schoolmaster, in no 
long time read or recited it to her. His great soul 
bes roused by the love of letters, but not unmanned 

it. 

Tat last the spirit of the West Saxons was worn 
out. “All,” says the chronicler, “but Alfred the 
—_ He, unconquered, took a few noble Saxons, 
established himself in the centre of a morass, sur 
rounded by bogs and forests, in a spot stiil called 
the Isle of Athelney, where he remained for a time 
seemingly forgotten, as much as deserted. He ex- 

erienced one of those sudden and total eclipses of 
ortune which bestow a poetieal lustre on heroism, 
and put genius to the test by reducing it to his own 
resources alone. Though he is said to have been 
obliged so to disguise himself as to be roughly re. 
proved by the wife. ofa cowherd for neglect of the 
toasting of her cakes, he began, even in that con- 
dition, to revive the spirit of his followers by striking 
blows at small parties of the enemy, who, ignorant 
of his existence, looked at them as if they fell from 
an invisible hand. He is said, in the disguise of a 
harper, to have visited the Danish eamp, remained 
in it three days, examined its approaches and its 





disposition, and ascertained the inattention and dis- 
coker of which the impunity of his own visit afforded 
@ sufficient proof. In any age or country sach @ 
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Prince would be a prodigy. Perhaps there is no 
example of any man who so happily combined the 
magnanimous with the mild virtues, who joined so 
much energy in war with so remarkable a cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful arts of peace, and whose ver- 
satile faculties were so happily inserted in their 
due place and measure as to support and secure 
each other, and give solidity and strength to the 
whole character. That such a miracle should occur 
in a barbarous age and nation; that study should 
be thus pursued in the midst of civil and foreign 
wars by a monarch who suffered almost incessantly 
from painful maladies; and that it so little en- 
croached on the duties of Government as to leave 
him for ages the popular model for exact and watch- 
ful justice, are facts of so extraordinary a nature 
that they may well excuse those who have suspected 
that there are some exaggeration and suppression 
in the narrative of his reign. But Asser writes with 
the simplicity of an honest eye-witness. The Saxon 
Chronicle is a dry and undesigning compendium. 
The Norman historians, who seem to have had his dia- 
ries and note-books in their hands, choose him as the 
glory of the land which was become their own. 
There is no subject on which unanimous tradition 
is so nearly sufficient evidence, as on the eminence 
of one man over others ofthe same condition. The 
bright image may long be held up before the na- 
tional mind. This tradition, however paradoxical 
the assertion may appear, is, in the ease of Alfred, 
rather supported than weakened by the fictions 
which have sprung from it. Although it be an 
infirmity of every nation to ascribe their institu- 
tions to the contrivance of a man rather than to 
the slow action of time and circumstances; yet the 
selection of Alfred by the English people, as the 
founder of all that was dear to them, is surely the 
strongest proof of the deep impression left on the 
minds of all of his transcendant wisdom and virtue. 
Juries, the division of the island into counties and 
hundreds, the device of frankpledge, the formation 
of the common or customary law itself, could have 
been mistakenly attributed to him by nothing less 
than general reverence. How singular must have 
been the administration of which the remembrance 
so long procured for him the character of a law- 
giver, to which his few and general enactments so 
little entitled him ! 

Had a stronger light been shed on his time, we 
should have, undoubtedly, discovered in him some 
of those characteristic peculiarities which, though 
always defects, and generally faults when they are 
not vices, yet belong to every human being, and 


distinguished him from his fellow-men. The dis- 


advantage of being known to posterity by general 
commendation, instead of discriminating descrip- 
tion, is common to Alfred with Marcus Aurelius. 
The character of both these ornaments of their sta. 
tion and their species seems about to melt into ab- 
straction, and to be not so much portraits of man 
as models of ideal perfection. Both furnish a useful 
example, that study does not disqualify for admiuis- 
tration in peace, or for vigour in war, and that scru- 
pulous virtue may be combined with vigorous policy. 
The lot of Alfred forbad him to rival the accom- 
plishments of the imperial sage. But he was pious 
without superstition; his humbler knowledge was 
imparted with more simplicity ; his virtue was more 
natural; he had the glory te be the deliverer as well 
as the father of his country; and he escaped the 
pre gp of suffering his authority to be em. 
ployed in religious persecution. 
; ps 
RICHARD L 
—_ 

The following interesting narrative of some of the ex- 
ploits of Richard Cwur de Lion in the Holy Land, is 
extracted from the History or Cnivavry, by the 
Author of ** De L’Orme,” and * Darnley,” which forms 
the Fourth Volume of THe NaTionat Liprary. 

« During this time, Richard Cur de Lion, while waging 


in Europe. John, his brother, was striving for the crown 
of England, and Philip Augustus was stsipping him of 
his territories in France. Messenger after messenger 
brought nought but tidings of danger, and pressing soli- 
citations for his return. 

“Still Richard advanced towards Jerusalem, but his force 
was too small to attempt a long protacted siege. He found 
himself far from resources, and in a country where sup- 
plies could be obtained but with the greatest difficulty: 
The marches before him were barren and hot ; little water 
was to be procured ; and at Bethlehem acouncil of twenty 
persons were appointed to inquire into the possibility of 
proceeding. Certain information was received that the 
Turks had destroyed all the wells and cisterns round the 
Holy City, and it was determined to abandor the enter- 
prise. Richard felt the disappointment with all the bitter- 
ness of broken hope and crushed ambition. He was led 
to a hnll from whence he could behold Jerusalem; but 
the sight and its memories were too much, and, covering 
his eyes with his shield, the warrior monarch turned 
away with a swelling heart to concert measures for gain- 
ing something, at all events. to compensate the Joss of 
Jerusalem. But discord was in the bosom of the cru- 
sade ; the soldiers murmured, the chiefs rebelled, and 
the only thing that could save the army was immediate 
retreat. Such, then, after many plans had been pro- 
posed and rejected, was the ultimate step. The great 
body of the forces, with Richard and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, fell back upon Acre; but a similar part threw 
itself upon Jaffa; and Saladin, recovering his energies 
as the crusaders lost theirs, collected his power and pre- 
pared to reap the fruits of their disunion. The hope of 
saving the Holy Land was now gone, and Richard deter- 
mined to abandon an endeavour which jealousies and 
treacheries had rendered infeasible ; and, returning to 
Europe, to give “his thoughts to the consolidation and 
security of his own dominions. Before he set out, how- 
ever, the news reached him that Saladin had attacked 
Jaffa with immense forces ; and that the only hope of the 
garrison was in aid from him- Sending the bulk of the 
army by land, he took advantage of a favourable wind, 
and set sail with a very small retinue for the besieged 
city, When he arrived at Jaffa, he perceived that the 
gates were already in the hands of the Saracens, and 
that the Christians were fighting to the last, to sell their 
lives dearly. ‘When King Richard found that the 
place was taken,’ to use the words of Bernard the Trea- 
surer, ‘he sprang on shore, with his shield round: his 
neck and his Danish axe in his hand, retook the castle, 
slew the Saracens that were within the walls, and drove 
those that were without back to their camp, where he 
halted on a little mound—he and his men. Saladin asked 
his troops why. they fled ; to which they replied, that 
the King of England had come to Jaffa, had slain much 
people, and retaken the town. Then Saladin asked, 
‘Where is he? And they replied, ‘There, Sire, upon 
that hillock with his men.’ ‘What!’ cried Saladin, 
‘the king on foot amongst his servants! This is not 
‘as it should be’ Aud Saladin sent him a horse, 
charging the messenger to say that such a man ough 

not to remain on foot in so great danger.’ 

“The attempts of the Saracens were vain to recover 
the position they had lost, and their terror at the tremen - 
dous name of Richard made that name a host. This 
victory again placed the King of England in a com- 
manding situation, and he took nag aA of it to 
demand peace. Saladin gladly met his advances. A 
treaty was entered into, and a truce was concluded for 
three years and eight months, during which period the 
Christians were to enjoy the liberty of visiting Jerusalem 
as pilgrims exempt from all grievance. Tyre and Jaffa, 
with the whole district between them, were yielded to 
the Latins, who, on their part, agreed to demolish the 
fortifications of Ascalon. ‘The troops of the cross were 

ermitted to resort as palmers to Jerusalem, where the 
Soltaun received and treated them with courteous hos- 
pitality. Richard would not visit the city he could not 
capture, but the Bishop of Salisbury was entertained in 

he Sultaun’s own palace, and obtained from the gene- 





the war for Jerusalem, was neglecting all his best interests 


rous Saracen leave to establish three societies of Latin 





riests, in Jerusalem, in Bethlehem, and in N 
, Various other splendid acts of kingly magnanimi 
closed Saladin’s communication with the crusaders, 
“On the 25th of October, A. D. 1192, Richard set sail’ 
for Europe. The fruits of his crusade were but 
as the recovery of the Holy Land was concerned ; butig 
his own person he acquired a degree of military 
that enmity could not wrest from him, and ages han 
not been able to dim. 
“ He had many faults and many failings ; and his owy This: 


pride contributed, as much as the)ealousy of his enemj ANE 
to create disunion among the allies, and frustrate the Tir 
object of the expedition. But he had also to contend 


with many wrongs and difficulties, and posses may § — 
bright and noble qualities. He carried the heart of a V 
lion to his grave; and for centuries afterwards the 

women of Palestine scared their children with his name.” = 














NEW NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS Poog, — 
— We 
At length, after three months’ preparation, and g com. conve} 
plete change in the interior and exterior of the premigg, nature 
the Night Asylum for the Houseless, in Freemasong’g: b 

: : : akg yy Mr 

row, is ready for the reception of its inmates, who wif’ th 
immediately be admitted. For a few weeks the room =" 
will be warmed by means of the ordinary grates, as the So : 
gentleman who contracted to set up the warming and ve. with tl 
tilating apparatus has been detained from Liverpool som. § &24 hi; 
what longer than he expected when we made the arrange,  cilitate 
ment with him. At that time he intended to be here about the dist 
the middle of this month; but from a letter received from § are una 
him a few days ago, we find that his visit is postponed for @ charlats 
a fortnight or three weeks. In the meantime the every de 
ments will be rendered quite as comfortable as they persons, 
hitherto been in the temporary houses of refuge. A cir. restigat 
cular, soliciting annual subscriptions to the new Asylum, it is a re 





will be generally issued in a few days. methods 

We have to acknowledge an acceptable present from F 
Mr. Woollright, of Bold-street, viz. a dezen coloured — 
counterpanes, in very good condition. These shall be agg 
‘0 


turned to the very best use, by being appropriated in the 
chamber tenanted by the women; and it will be a source of The fi 
the highest gratification to Mr. W. to think, on a bitter] arranged 
winter night, that his counterpanes are wrapped round of whicl 
a mother and her infant child.—If any of our resden™ them ad: 
should have some old sacks which they could convenient ot nater- 
spare, they would be most acceptable. Old clothes aloH pong ost 
could be turned to good use, and we will readily take pro ea my 
charge of such articles, and to the best of our power se The m 


them fairly distributed. ined 
¢4 It has been resolved immediately to open the soup plained 1 
houses; and as that in Marlborough-street is in the imag %r that 
mediate vicinity of the Night Asylum, soup will oce construe 
ally be purchased from the North Soup-house for th wed, but 
inmates of the Asylum who may be in the extremity off several EF; 


need. We request, therefore, that those who may b@ words, bu 
pleased to forward to us any donation for this ESPECIW mer Latin 
USE, will take the trouble to intimate that the sd@ i the introd 
intended for soup or nourishment. good moth 
Se My round 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








: In every 

Lorp BrovGHamM.—We have in reserve for early publ! introduced 
an interesting notice of this extraordinary personage. tereral . 
Loss oF THE ST. GEORGE, STEAM-VESSEIy—We have in sen 
possession a very interesting narrative of this event, the sentenc 
we shall give in the next Kaleidoscope, as it is very Every le 


ditable to the courage and humanity of several 

known individuals. : on observ 
A Menorr or Ear Grey is on our file of reserve, y very f 

appear in an early number of the Kaleidoscope. once, and t] 



























EpINBURGH CABINET L1BRARt.—We have several in ome of the 
selections from this valuable work in readiness for intelligib 
diate insertion. All th 8: 

MNEMONICS.—We shall very soon fulfil our pledge e ol 
the clever mnemonics of a friend, which were delibly in 
some months since. words ¢ 
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